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Volume VIII. .] March, l8pj. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



MR. MARCY, THE CUBAN QUESTION AND THE 
OSTEND MANIFESTO. 

I. 

THE difficulties growing out of the relations of the United 
States with Cuba, which confronted President Pierce in 
March, 1853, were inherited difficulties. During half a century 
Cuba had been on the "order of the day." John Quincy 
Adams, Clay, Van Buren, Webster and Clayton, during their 
respective terms at the head of the Department of State, had 
all officially recorded the interest of the United States in 
the island, and on several occasions the government's unwilling- 
ness to see it pass into the hands of any European power other 
than Spain had been proclaimed. In 1825, moreover, when 
the English government suggested a joint declaration by 
Great Britain, France and the United States, that they would 
not permit Cuba to be wrested from Spain, Mr. Clay de- 
clined to enter into treaty stipulations embodying such a guar- 
antee. As to the acquisition of Cuba by the United States, 
Mr. Clayton took the position in 1849 that, after the rejec- 
tion of the proposition made by the late administration on 
this subject, "should Spain desire to part with the island, a 
proposition for its cession to us should come from her." 

In 1851, our minister at Paris informed the Department 
of State that a treaty had been entered into between France, 
Spain and Great Britain to guarantee Cuba to Spain, and that 
England had ordered her vessels to proceed to that island to 
protect Cuba against unlawful invasion from the United 
States. Mr. Webster, then secretary of state, was at the time 
in Massachusetts. He wrote to the president expressing 
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doubts whether England would do a thing so rash as to inter- 
fere with American vessels on the high seas under the pre- 
tense that they contained Cuban invaders, and declaring that 
the United States could never submit to such interference. On 
April 23, 1852, separate notes of a common tenor and the 
draft of a tripartite convention were transmitted to the sec- 
retary of state by the ministers at Washington of France and 
England. One of the articles of the convention declared: 

The high contracting parties hereto severally and collectively dis- 
claim, both now and ever hereafter, all intention to obtain possession 
of the island of Cuba, and they respectively bind themselves to 
discountenance all attempts to that effect on the part of any power 
or individuals whatever. 

Mr. Webster replied a few days thereafter that the president 
" will take the communication into consideration and give it 
his best reflection." No further answer having been made, by 
reason of the illness of the secretary of state, the French and 
English ministers, on July 8, 1852, again invited the attention 
of the Department of State to the proposed treaty. Their 
respective notes were again identical, except that each min- 
ister wrote in his own language, and the purport of the notes 
was a vindication of the right of England and France to inter- 
vene. It was pointed out that Spain was heavily in debt to 
British and French subjects, and that the burden of maintain- 
ing in the island an armed force of 25,000 men was a very 
considerable one for the Spanish treasury. The British and 
French ministers insisted that the proposed treaty had only 
two objects, — one, a mutual renunciation of the acquisition 
of Cuba, and the other, the enforcement of respect for this 
renunciation. Mr. Everett, having become secretary of state 
on the death of Mr. Webster, replied to these two notes on 
December 1, 1852, only three months before the inauguration 
of President Pierce. He said that the president could not 
become a party to the proposed convention. He denied that 
the federal constitution permitted the treaty-making power to 
impose on the government such a permanent disability as 
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would be involved in a pledge for all coming time not to pur- 
chase Cuba as it had purchased Louisiana and Florida. The 
French and English ministers having in their communication 
put forward, as a reason why such a treaty should be concluded, 
" the attacks which have lately been made on the island of Cuba 
by lawless bands of adventurers from the United States with 
the avowed design of taking possession of that island," Mr. 
Everett replied that the president was convinced that such a 
treaty, instead of stopping those proceedings, would give a new 
and powerful impetus to them — would give a death blow 
to the conservative policy hitherto pursued in this country 
toward Cuba ; and that no administration at Washington could 
stand a day under the odium of having stipulated with the 
great powers of Europe, that, in no future time and by no 
amicable arrangement with Spain or act of lawful war, should 
Cuba make itself independent of Spain, and by no overrul- 
ing interest of self-preservation should the United States ever 
make the acquisition of Cuba. 

The policy of Fillmore, Webster and Everett was blamed in 
Congress and in the newspapers. It was condemned by power- 
ful organs of Whig opinion in New York, which regretted 
that Fillmore did not bring his administration to a brilliant 
close by the acquisition of " the pearl of the Antilles," and so 
prevent the incoming Democratic administration from accom- 
plishing the beneficent result. 

It was in that condition that the administration of Pierce 
found the Cuban question on March 4, 1853. The matter was 
presented to Secretary Marcy by notes from the British and 
French ministers, delivered on April 18, 1853, criticising and 
protesting against propositions contained in Everett's commu- 
nication. At a personal interview with the two ministers, 
on the occasion of the presentation of the notes, Marcy 
intimated that it would be necessary for him carefully to 
examine the previous correspondence in order to compre- 
hend its full import, but that, so far as he could then form 
an opinion, England and France, without denying the right 
of the United States to decline the proposals, only desired 
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to protest against some of his predecessor's contentions, lest 
thereafter it might be inferred that England and France 
had acquiesced therein. The two ministers intimated a 
preference that the discussion should be considered as 
closed by the communications they had just made. Even 
if Marcy did not fully concur with Everett's treatment 
of the proposition made by England and France, it would 
have been obviously inconvenient for him to reopen the 
subject from a different point of view, and therefore he 
made no formal reply. Mr. Everett, however, who had in the 
meantime taken his seat as a senator from Massachusetts, made 
by letter an elaborate answer to Earl Russell's subsequent 
speech in the House of Lords, sharply criticising Everett's 
note of the previous December. 

II. 

Historians of the period covered by Pierce's administration, 
notably von Hoist, Schouler and Rhodes, have attempted an 
injustice to the diplomacy of that administration in dealing 
with the Cuban question. They have, in the first place, said 
much of dissensions on the subject in the cabinet. Their 
statements are erroneous. The drafts of the preliminary in- 
structions and of the subsequent notes sent by Marcy to our 
ministers at Madrid, London and Paris in regard to Cuba were 
read, criticised, strengthened in cabinet, and finally revised by 
the president, and the despatches, when sent forth, had behind 
them the faithful support of every one of his official advisers. 1 
There were learned, vigorous, self-reliant and independent men 
in that administration, but that each of them was devoted to his 
chief, the president, may be inferred from the unbroken four 
years continuity of the cabinet, the first and only instance in 
our annals. Each realized that to the president alone had the 
constitution committed the conduct of foreign negotiations. 

1 The writer was in the most intimate official relations with President Pierce 
throughout his administration, and many of the statements of the text are based 
upon personal knowledge. The account of the diplomatic correspondence is 
drawn directly from the official publications of the government. 
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When he invited debate in cabinet over action proposed, 
opinions were expressed, but when he gave his decision the 
question was closed. One may safely challenge, at the end of 
nearly forty years, the production of an authenticated remark 
made by any member of that cabinet in depreciation of the 
patriotism, the fidelity, — official and personal, — the sagacity 
and the prudence of its chief, President Pierce. 

By publicists and experts the conduct of the foreign affairs 
of the country during the four years from 1853 to 1857 is 
now generally commended as conspicuously honorable and bril- 
liant, not only by reason of the propositions of public law it 
maintained and the intellectual vigor of their vindication, but 
also by reason of the skill with which it kept our foreign affairs 
out of the slavery whirlpool in Congress. The disparaging 
view taken by the historians to whom reference has been made 
is due to the fact that the imagination of the writers has been 
entirely submerged by the slavery question in its domestic as- 
pects, and the pursuit of the truth as to Marcy's diplo- 
macy has been misled by the superficial, uninformed and 
intensely partisan newspaper writers of the day. This is 
evident from a glance at the authorities cited in the foot- 
notes of those histories. It is as if an historian in the year 
1950 should, in ascertaining the truth concerning the conduct 
of President Harrison and Secretary Blaine, depend on the 
utterances of the partisan newspaper writers of 1889-92, and 
of editors disappointed in applications for office. Undoubt- 
edly the slavery question infected and dominated our domestic 
politics from 1853 to 1857. Undoubtedly that infection made 
navigation of the ship of state by the executive difficult and 
perilous ; but that difficulty and peril have made more hon- 
able, meritorious and conspicuous the diplomacy of Marcy, 
and the fidelity to him of Pierce's cabinet. Were the 
matter not so serious, in an historical aspect, there would 
be a strong element of the ludicrous in the efforts of modern 
historians to inject "the slave power" into Marcy's great 
diplomacy, wherein he had no more thought of that power 
(excepting so far as it might come between the president 
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and the Senate) than of the Seminole war, or the war of 
1812. Excited partisans, north and south, made an honorable 
and efficient diplomacy difficult then as they do now ; but 
it is as silly as it is misleading to represent that diplomacy 
as the facile tool of the "slave power," or of the "Know- 
Nothing power," or of " the Garrisonian-Abolitionist power." 
The influence that controlled all was the unsullied traditions 
of the Department of State, then in the hands of a very great 
and a very wise man. 

In respect to Cuba, the difficulties encountered by Marcy 
were greatly increased by the character, the temperament and 
the insubordination of our minister at Madrid ; but that fact, 
which should be put to the credit of Marcy's diplomacy, is 
used by the historians to his disparagement. The appoint- 
ment of Soule turned out to be a serious blunder. 1 He had, 
like Motley in later times, a plan of his own. Soul£, as every 
one now sees, wished to be the colleague instead of the diplo- 
matic servant of his chief at Washington. It may be asked 
why he was not promptly recalled. The question is easier 
asked than answered, so many were the considerations pre- 
sented. One may get on the track of one or two of these 
by recalling what befell President Grant when he recalled 
Motley, and by reading section twenty-one, pages 159-162, 
in a memoir of Motley by the fascinating pen of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. If Soule had displayed in his mission the 
subordination, the deference, the obedience to orders, which 
European diplomacy has found so useful in generals of the 
army, or prelates of the Roman Church, made diplomatists, 
Marcy's labors would have been less, but the great reputation 
he achieved among those who were and are familiar with the 
actual situation, would also have been less. Perhaps Soul6 
was " taking his cue " from Slidell, as Motley did from Sumner. 

It is represented by the historians named above that Marcy's 
diplomacy in regard to Cuba was unsteady and fluctuating in 

1 It was Talleyrand who said: " L'art de mettre des hommes a leur place est 
le premier de la science du gouvemement " (the saying is not of to-day's invention); 
" mais celui de trouver la place des m^contents est a coup sur le plus difficile." 
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its main purpose, and that this resulted from his vacillation 
between the "slave power " and its adversaries in the Northern 
states. In fact his only object was to preserve the honorable 
diplomatic traditions of the United States, and keep the 
negotiations — the question of peace or war — in the hand of 
the president. Let us try to ascertain the truth by examining 
the record. 

III. 

Our minister to Spain having tendered his resignation, it 
became necessary for President Pierce immediately to select 
a successor. Soul6 was then, and had for six years been, a 
senator from Louisiana. His term expired in 1855. He repre- 
sented a state in which there were conflicting opinions in regard 
to the acquisition of Cuba, the sugar planters rather inclining to 
oppose such acquisition. His selection as minister was gener- 
ally approved, if the great number of commendatory letters 
written to the president by prominent men in each party, resid- 
ing in different parts of the Union, can be accepted as evidence. 

Early in the summer of 1853, Marcy began the preparation 
of instructions regarding Cuba to Mr. Buchanan, at London, as 
well as to Mr Soul6 at Madrid. Those to the former had 
special reference to an intervention by England already made, 
and which, there was reason to believe, was likely to be re- 
peated. In the instructions to Buchanan of July 2, 1853, 
Marcy said that the course of England and France in sending 
their ships of war to our coasts during the late disturbances in 
Cuba was "not respectful to this republic," because there was 
nothing in our history as a nation to justify the suspicions 
of us that inspired that action, even although the oppressed 
in a European colony on this continent had as good a right to 
invoke the aid of friends as had the oppressors. He pointed 
out that it was on the suggestion of England that the United 
States had protested against intervention by the Holy Alliance 
on this continent to aid Spain in suppressing the South Amer- 
ican republics. While declaring his unwillingness to believe 
that Spain and England intended to render Cuba worthless by 
Africanization, and an annoyance to the United States when 
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Spain could no longer retain possession of it, he yet felt that 
the evidence of such a purpose came to Washington from too 
many sources to be utterly disregarded. His position was 
stated in a sentence which has gone into many text-books of 
international law: "Cuba must be to the United States no 
cause of annoyance in itself, nor can it be used by others 
as an instrument of annoyance." In this instruction Marcy 
definitely authorized Buchanan to say to England that the 
president would repress unlawful military enterprises begun in 
and carried on from the United States against the authority 
of Spain in Cuba ; and yet the historians try to persuade their 
readers that such suppression was an afterthought. 

The instructions to Soule began by telling him that the 
recent proposition by England and France to guarantee 
Spanish rule over Cuba indicated the general European 
opinion to be that Spanish dominion over the island was 
insecure. The new minister at Madrid was distinctly warned 
that nothing would be done by the president to disturb the 
present relations of Spain to Cuba, "unless the character of 
that connection shall be so changed as to affect our present or 
prospective security." He was, however, told that the presi- 
dent would resist the transfer of Cuba to any European power, 
or the setting up of a protectorate over the island by any 
European power, Marcy adding that the United States saw in 
Central America what a foreign protectorate meant. In regard 
to filibustering, carried on from the United States against 
Cuba, Marcy said that " while Spain remains, in fact as well as 
name, the sovereign of Cuba, she can depend upon our main- 
taining our duty as a neutral nation towards her, however 
difficult it may be." He directed Soul6 to use all his efforts 
to allay suspicion at Madrid " that our government was dis- 
posed to connive at the participation of our citizens in the past 
disturbances of that island, and would again do so on the 
recurrence of similar acts." Then, referring to what had been 
done by President Polk, of whose cabinet Marcy was a mem- 
ber, he said that then it was not proposed to acquire Cuba 
"unless its inhabitants were very generally disposed to concur 
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in the transfer." Marcy was careful to say to Soul6 that " it 
is scarcely expected that you will find Spain, should you 
attempt to ascertain her views upon the subject, at all inclined 
to enter into such a negotiation " for the concession of the 
island to us; and he added his belief "that Spain is under 
obligation to England and France not to transfer the island to 
the United States." The promptness with which these two 
powers sent their vessels to Cuba in 1851-52 indicated that 
to him. In order that the purposes of the president might 
not be doubtful to Soute, he was warned that, " in the present 
aspect of the case, the president does not deem it proper to 
authorize you to make any proposition for the purchase of 
that island." The only thing which Soule was specifically 
required to do was to gather accurate information in regard 
to the subject, and send it to Washington. Especially was he 
instructed to gather facts in regard to the Africanization of the 
island. Only on one topic was Soule permitted to initiate 
negotiations at Madrid, and that was an arrangement by which 
the captain-general should be invested with authority to hold 
political intercourse with the diplomatic or consular agents of 
the United States in Cuba, in order to accomplish prompt 
explanations and redress when wrongs had been committed 
upon American citizens or their property in that island. 

It will be seen thus that save in the single matter last men- 
tioned Soule was explicitly directed to abstain from negotia- 
tions and to act simply as a reporter. He disregarded his in- 
structions and made a plan of his own which, as was not seen till 
some time thereafter, he endeavored to execute in his own way. 

There was much that was inconvenient in the circumstances 
under which Mr. Soule entered upon his mission. The real 
features of the alliance between Spain, on the one hand, and 
England and France, on the other hand, in relation to the 
island, were unknown, although it was known that in 185 1 
Lord Palmerston, as minister of foreign affairs, had instructed 
the British ambassador at Madrid 

to say to the Spanish minister that the slaves form a large portion, 
and by no means an unimportant one, of the people of Cuba, and 
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that any steps taken to provide for their emancipation would there- 
fore, as far as the black population is concerned, be quite in unison 
with the recommendation made by Her Majesty's government that 
measures should be adopted for contenting the people of Cuba, with 
a view to secure the connection between the Spanish crown and the 
island, and it must be evident that, if the negro population of Cuba 
were rendered free, that fact would create a most powerful element 
of resistance to any scheme for the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States, where slavery exists. 

What plans the Emperor of the French had in mind were 
even less well known. He may even then have had in con- 
templation the scheme which he attempted in 1861, when he sent 
an expeditionary army to Mexico and set up there a fictitious em- 
peror, in order, as declared in his letter to General Foret, and 
as has been otherwise proved, to cripple the United States. 
He intervened at Madrid to prevent the reception of Soule. 

During 1853 nothing of especial importance occurred be- 
tween Madrid and Washington or between Marcy and Soule, 
excepting that the government of Spain indicated its purpose 
not to consent to the desired arrangement giving larger powers 
to our consular officers at Havana and to the captain-general, 
tending to draw the United States into closer and more direct 
intercourse with the colony. In March, 1854, came the affair 
of the Black Warrior, to the facts and the law of which crit- 
ical attention must be given by any one who would correctly 
realize what the plan of Soule was, and what difficulties 
Marcy's wisdom successfully encountered at home and abroad, 
while Congress was absorbed by the domestic question of 

slavery. 

IV. 

The Black Warrior was a steamer trading between New 
York and Mobile, but touching at Havana. She had been 
engaged in that trade eighteen months, and had during that 
period touched at Havana thirty-six times in order only to land 
and receive mail bags and passengers. Whenever she had 
touched at Havana, she had had a cargo on board destined 
either for Mobile or for New York, which had invariably been 
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manifested as " ballast." Each time the vessel had been visited 
by Spanish customs officers, who knew of the cargo. The first 
time she touched at Havana in the course of this traffic, which 
was on September n, 1852, the customs authorities directed 
the entry and clearance of the cargo of the steamer to be 
always thereafter made as "ballast." The Spanish author- 
ities also permitted the entry and clearance of the steamer at 
Havana to be made in advance of her arrival. At the time of 
her seizure an entry and clearance had been made in the usual 
form, but the customs officers informed her captain, on arrival, 
that his manifest was false, because he had bales of cotton on 
board. Thereupon the representatives of the vessel asked per- 
mission to amend the manifest under a Spanish law which 
allowed twelve hours for such amendment, and requested that 
no penalty should be inflicted if a true manifest were presented 
within that time. Notwithstanding this application, the steamer 
and her cargo were seized by the Cuban officials and proceeded 
against for forfeiture. The captain and owners abandoned her 
and her cargo to the customs officials, and forthwith reported 
the facts to the State Department at Washington. 

The occurrence excited great emotion throughout the 
country, but the administration did not ask for advice, aid 
or intervention by Congress. The House of Representatives 
did, however, and without inspiration from the executive, 
immediately call upon the president for 

any information he may have received relative to the detention of 
the steamer Black Warrior, the seizure of her cargo or the imprison- 
ment of her officers, [and] also any information in reference to any 
other violation of our rights by the Spanish authorities. 

It was one of the Houses of Congress, thus, that made an effort 
to draw the affair within its jurisdiction. 

The resolution was immediately answered by the president, 
who transmitted all the facts in his possession in regard to the 
seizure of the steamer, and said that, in regard to the 

other violations of our rights by the Spanish authorities, of which 
there have been many in the course of a few years past, all 
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attempts to obtain redress in which have only led to protracted and 
fruitless negotiations, the documents are voluminous and will be 
sent to the House as soon as prepared. 

The president repeated what Marcy had said to Soule, that in 
Cuba " the offending party is at our doors with large powers 
for aggression, but none, it is alleged, for reparation"; and 
added that he had already represented at Madrid the wanton 
injury done by the detention and seizure of the Black Warrior 
and had demanded immediate indemnity for the injury. In 
conclusion he said : 

In case the measures taken for amicable adjustment of our dif- 
ficulties with Spain should unfortunately fail, I shall not hesitate to 
use the authority and means which Congress may grant, to insure the 
observance of our just rights, to obtain redress for injuries received 
and to vindicate the honor of our flag. In anticipation of that contin- 
gency, which I earnestly hope may not arise, I suggest to Congress 
the propriety of adopting such provisional measures as the exigency 
may seem to demand. 

To a diplomatist the reason for such a declaration is obvious ; 
but the historians see no ground for it save subserviency to 
" the slave power." 

On a motion made in the House to refer this message from 
the president to the committee on foreign affairs, Mr. Giddings, 
of Ohio, denounced the document as an attempt to make use 
of Cuba to inflame the country in the interest of slave labor. 
The reason assigned for this denunciation was that the 
president had not contented himself with a reference to the 
Black Warrior, but had alluded to other instances of aggression 
by Spain upon our commerce, and other insults to our national 
flag. This speech of Giddings has been accepted in histories 
and other formal publications as showing that the president 
had volunteered information not asked for or suggested by 
Congress. The fact was suppressed by Giddings, and has 
been suppressed ever since by those who sympathize with 
him, that the House had distinctly called upon the presi- 
dent not only for all information in regard to the Black 
Warrior, but also for " any information in reference to any 
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other violation of our rights by the Spanish authorities." That 
disturbing speech by Giddings early in 1854, and in the midst 
of the emotions engendered by the Kansas-Nebraska issue, 
has been the key-note of a great part of the superficial 
criticism and condemnation bestowed on Marcy's conduct of 
the Cuban question. The speech was well adapted to weaken 
the hand of Marcy, to take the conduct of the critical affair 
out of the control of the executive, and to alienate the country 
from the secretary of state. 

In foreign affairs the president and Senate, when united, are 
all-powerful ; but the president, when confronted by an alien- 
ated and hostile Senate, even of his own party, is well-nigh 
powerless. The plan of Douglas to overthrow the "finality" 
of the compromise of 1850, on which the Democrats won in 
1852 and Pierce came to power, could not in the Senate be suc- 
cessfully resisted by the president, whatever he might be able 
to accomplish in the House. Douglas had shaken beyond 
remedy the repose of the country conferred by the compromise 
of 1850. Superficial historians condemn Marcy because, 
when the attention of the Senate, the House and the country 
was thus again "securely fixed" on slavery, — its extension 
into the new territories, or exclusion therefrom, — when free 
labor and slave labor were making ready for the last terrible 
onset on the academic issue finally shaped by Buchanan and 
Douglas after Kansas was a free state, he used his influence 
to preserve good relations between the Democratic majority in 
the Senate and the president, to keep the tremendous question 
of foreign peace or foreign war in his hands, to uphold in 
security the permanent foreign interests of the nation, and to 
maintain abroad our dignity and our authority at the highest 
point, even when civil war was almost in sight at home. 

The vague reference made by the president to "provisional 
measures" was made for a specific purpose, namely, to con- 
strain at Madrid an immediate attention to the affair of the 
Black Warrior, and to keep control in his own hands. But, 
as interpreted in the speech of Giddings, it was successfully 
used by the opposition newspapers to affright the country with 
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predictions of a war against Spain in the sole interest of slave 
labor. Rumors of dissensions in the cabinet by reason of 
such a project were industriously put about. Marcy was 
falsely represented as at issue with the president. The ex- 
citement aided the efforts of filibusters in New York, under 
Cuban control, and in the Southwest under the control of 
General Quitman. Within a few days, Mr. Slidell, in the 
interest of the filibusters, moved the Senate to instruct its 
committee on foreign affairs to inquire whether or not it 
was expedient to authorize the president to suspend the 
neutrality laws for twelve months. The motion was intended 
to embarrass the administration. Slidell assigned as a reason 
that Spain, urged on by England and with the assent of 
France, was bent upon the Africanization of Cuba. His 
motion added to the newspaper excitement. It was said, and 
the saying has gone into the histories of the day, that the 
effort to repeal the neutrality laws was made by Slidell on the 
suggestion of the president and in co-operation with the admin- 
istration. No statement could have been further from the 
truth. Slidell had not at any time any other than strained 
relations with the president. During a large part of the four 
years of the administration the two were not even on speaking 
terms. Slidell and Bright were the most conspicuous of a 
clique of Democratic senators, less that half a dozen in 
number, who held no personal relations whatever with the 
president, and with whom Davis, the secretary of war, was not 
in sympathy. Their names appear in Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis's biography of Buchanan as promoters of Buchanan's 
nomination at Cincinnati. 

That the president had no sympathy with the effort of 
Slidell to encourage filibusters is evident from the tenor of his 
proclamation against them made during the same month. The 
power and the duty of the president to prevent the organization 
and departure of military expeditions for the invasion of Cuba 
were not, in that proclamation, put solely upon the neutrality 
law declaring such acts to be high misdemeanors, which law 
the president was bound by his oath of office to execute; but 
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he denounced such undertakings as in violation of the treaties 
between the United States and Spain, and derogatory to the 
character of the nation. The proclamation also rested in part 
upon the duty of the president "to hold and maintain the con- 
trol of the great question of peace or war" to the end that it 
be decided by Congress, and not lawlessly complicated by the 
acts of individuals. It was clearly made apparent in that 
document that the president would, even if the neutrality 
laws were repealed, arrest and prosecute all filibusters as they 
had been arrested and prosecuted in the beginning of the 
government, before any neutrality law had been placed upon 
the statute book. 

It was often said in the newspapers of the day, and those 
declarations have gone into publications of a more permanent 
form, that Caleb Cushing, the attorney-general, sympathized 
with the filibusters at both ends of the Union; but the truth is 
that the cabinet was perfectly united in condemning all these 
movements and in endeavoring to stop them. As for Cushing, 
ordinarily so calm, he was in this matter in a mental and moral 
condition quite the opposite. To me, and to his intimate 
friends, his habitual speech when the filibusters were men- 
tioned was filled with those explosive phrases of which he 
had such full command. He spoke of filibusters as not only 
abandoned criminals, entering on infamous expeditions of 
plunder and murder, but as unmitigated and unimaginable 
idiots, with plans utterly destitute of practicability, reason or 
common sense. He protested against an appeal by the pres- 
ident to foreign governments for clemency towards the 
filibusters when arrested and sentenced for punishment. 
The idea that the United States should send their public 
armed vessels to bring back these arrested filibusters to the 
United States was quite intolerable to him. Why treat a 
pirate, he asked, with demonstrations of consideration rather 
than any other robber or assassin ? He insisted that instead 
of endeavoring to obtain pardons for men like Walker, Lopez 
and others, and bring them back to the United States, the 
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country should allow them to remain in foreign lands, and be 
thankful "to be rid of such vermin." 

When Soule received in Madrid a copy of the president's 
Neutrality Proclamation, he wrote to Marcy, on June 24, 1854, 
in a tone of great despondency. Meanwhile Marcy had pushed 
with characteristic vigor the reclamations against Spain grow- 
ing out of the seizure of the Black Warrior. On March 17, 
1854, he wrote to Soule that 

the outrage is of such a marked character that this government 
would be justified in demanding immediate satisfaction of the 
wrong-doers at Havana, and ought in case of refusal to take a 
redress into its own hands. 

Our minister at Madrid was directed to demand of Spain 
$300,000 as indemnity for injuries inflicted upon the owners 
of the steamer and her cargo, and that Spain disavow the acts 
of her officials in Cuba who perpetrated the wrong, or assume 
the responsibility of upholding their conduct. In order to 
hasten the Spanish deliberations, a special messenger was sent 
to Madrid with the demand, who was told to remain a reason- 
able time in order to bring back to Washington a reply. 

In bringing the note to the attention of the Spanish govern- 
ment Soule insisted, on his own responsibility, that a failure 
to comply within forty-eight hours with the demands of the 
president would be considered as equivalent to a declaration 
that Spain had decided to uphold the conduct of its officers. 
Nothing had been said in his instructions about hours. Spain 
properly replied that she must have time to make inquiries at 
Cuba, and that she could not incriminate without a hearing the 
high functionaries in that island in whom Spain placed its con- 
fidence. The messenger returned to Washington with this 
reply. Six days later, April 18, 1854, the Spanish govern- 
ment said to Soul£ that it could not " agree that there has 
been an outrage, nor much less premeditation " committed by 
Spain in the affair of the Black Warrior. On May 7, 1854, 
the Spanish minister of foreign affairs at Madrid wrote again 
to Soule to say that he had received from Cuba a complete 
statement of the facts in the case of the Black Warrior ; that 
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the detention was not a premeditated insult to the American 
flag, nor any insult at all ; that it was a mere application of 
ordinary fiscal law; that there was no occasion for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity claimed, since the property had been 
returned to its owner and the fine had, on their own entreaty, 
been remitted; and that it was not to be expected that the 
government at Washington would now demand a pecuniary 
indemnity as satisfaction for an insult to its flag. 1 The reply 
concluded by an allusion to the 

unfriendly haste with which the first magistrate of the Republic has 
censured Spain on representations naturally prompted by passion on 
the part of those who believed themselves insulted by the proceed- 
ings of a high functionary of Spain in Cuba. 

Within a few days after the reply by the government at 
Madrid had been received by Marcy, he wrote his note of 
June 22, 1854, which, in many important aspects, is one of 
the ablest and most convincing documents that came from him 
as secretary of state. Although the owners of the steamer 
and the cargo had come to terms with the captain-general of 
Cuba, and had accepted from him what was satisfactory to 
them, Marcy presented another aspect of the occurrence which 
demanded the serious attention of Spain. The inconvenience 
of insisting that a detention and arrest of a merchant vessel 
by a government, for an alleged violation of its custom laws, 
is necessarily an insult to the government whose flag the 
vessel bears, was adroitly put aside in order to make the 
affair of the Black Warrior an occasion for exhibiting the 
conduct of Cuban officials. In a note dated two days later, 
and marked "confidential," Marcy said to Soule that the 
president "has no objection, but on the contrary desires 
that Her Catholic Majesty's government should know in what 
light he views its reply to our claim for reparation," and, 
he adds, "you are, therefore, at liberty to read the accompany- 
ing despatch to the Spanish minister of foreign relations, and 

1 The owners of the vessel and her cargo had, unknown to the State Depart- 
ment, "come to terms" with the Cuban authorities. 
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may furnish him with a copy if he desires it." Soute did not 
act on this permission. He had other plans. 

At about the time that this vigorous presentation by Marcy 
of the case of the Black Warrior arrived at Madrid, a change 
of ministry took place, and the captain-general of Cuba, together 
with the officer next in authority who had to do with the arrest 
of the Black Warrior, was removed from office. Concha was 
appointed to be the new captain-general. Soule" thereupon 
wrote to Marcy that the most skeptical must then be con- 
vinced 

of the utter absence of all disposition on the part of this [Madrid] 
government to yield anything to our demands ; that the position 
taken by the last cabinet will in the main be maintained by the 
present cabinet ; that our endurance under the inflictions so quietly 
borne in the case of the Black Warrior has encouraged Spain in 
the belief that she has little to apprehend at our hands for the 
island of Cuba ; 

and that he had informed the new minister of foreign affairs 
that the removal of the captain-general and the appointment 
of his successor seemed a sort of defiance thrown at the United 
States. But yet Soul£ withheld from the government at Mad- 
rid the text of Marcy's convincing argument of June. A few 
days later (August 30) Soule wrote to Marcy that his health 
had become so much impaired that he must retire to a " water- 
ing place " ; that he left that evening for the frontier, 
where he would wait fresh instructions to guide his future 
movements ; and that, in the meantime, he had, without 
orders or permission from Washington, taken leave of ab- 
sence from the queen and from the minister of foreign 
relations. That was in the interest of his own plan. In 
the same note he informed Marcy that the Spanish minister 
of foreign affairs 

exhibited the most restless anxiety to get a word of writing from me 
on the vexed subject [Black Warrior\ I deemed it judicious not 
to indulge him in this. I abstained therefore from affording him the 
chance so earnestly sought to secure in the communication all the 
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unanswerable arguments with which you had furnished him (me) on 
the merits of the case, as that could be done at any time hereafter. 

That was in disregard of instructions. The Spanish minister 
said to Soule" that unless he could have something " in writing," 
he would have nothing to act upon. 

Not hearing anything further about his despatch of June 22, 
Marcy, finally quite out of patience, wrote on October 27 to 
Soule" that it was the president's 

expectation that the government of Spain should be apprised of the 
unsatisfactory character of its reply to our demands in that case, 
[the Black Warrior] and of the distinct grounds on which the 
claim to indemnity and satisfaction rested. 

Soule" replied to Marcy, November 10, that he (Soul6) had felt 
impelled to "keep back " the despatch, but that if Marcy should 
still think the paper ought to be presented, he would " comply 
most gladly with his request." Marcy quickly, and for the 
third time, told him to send the note of June 22 to the Spanish 
government, because " we having been asked for our views in 
writing, a refusal to comply would place us in a false position." 
Finally, about the first of December, Marcy's note, written in 
the middle of the previous June, was placed in the hands of 
the Spanish government, and Spain yielded to its unanswer- 
able logic. 

Mr. Rhodes, one of the latest of the historians of the 
United States, says in his comments on this episode in our 
diplomacy : 

It is plain that the president and secretary of state should have 
decided upon the transfer of Soule" to some other diplomatic post. 
Soule* was an accomplished and patriotic gentleman, who deserved to 
be treated with consideration. 

It was then, and is now, a defect of our public service that 
there is in it no diplomatic career as there is in British diplo- 
macy and in our army and navy. There could not be a " trans- 
fer of Soule" to some other diplomatic post," unless he resigned 
or was removed from that at Madrid, and was then nominated 
to the Senate for another mission where a vacancy existed. 
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A demand by the president for his resignation or his removal 
would have precipitated the whole Cuban issue into the Senate, 
where the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was raging, and 
would have given to Slidell, Benjamin, Bright and other ene- 
mies of the administration, which enemies then made up the 
"Southern propaganda," the very opportunity they sought, 
namely, an uproar over Cuba. The domestic phase of the 
slavery convulsion was of itself enough for Marcy to confront. 
The administration was then bending every energy to keep the 
ship of state on an even keel so far as concerned foreign 
affairs. The situation was critical at every point — Canada, 
Central America, Cuba, all round to Smyrna. Davis, Cushing 
and all the cabinet were loyal to the president and to 
Marcy. The effort of the executive in those days was to keep 
its peace with the Senate, in order to keep the peace with 
foreign powers, even though dissensions raged at home. 

As soon as Marcy had become fully aware of the suppression 
of his Black Warrior note, and of the light in which Soul6 had 
represented the course pursued by the Spanish cabinet in the 
Black Warrior affair, the president decided to re-enforce the 
mission at Madrid by two of our most distinguished citizens, 
in order to manifest in the most emphatic manner the deep 
solicitude which he felt in regard to the relations between 
Washington and Madrid, and at the same time to put needed 
restraint on Soul6, without aiding mischief-makers in Congress. 
Soul6 was informed of that purpose. On the same day on 
which he wrote to Marcy deploring the president's Neutrality 
Proclamation, he complained of the purpose to send commis- 
sioners to Madrid, the news of which had somehow leaked 
out and had found its way into the Madrid newspapers. He 
regarded an association of colleagues with himself at Madrid 
as an act of condescension to Spain quite inadmissible — as 
sacrificing him "to the vindictive exigencies of a haughty 
Camarilla for having offended its pride while acting by the 
express orders, and under the commission, of my government." 

It will be remembered that on March 15, the president, in 
reply to the resolution of the House, suggested " provisional 
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measures " by Congress to meet any exigency that might arise 
in the recess affecting the relations between Washington and 
Madrid. The Senate, on the second of August, requested the 
president for information as to whether anything had arisen 
since the middle of March which, " in his opinion may dispense 
with the suggestions " previously made. The president replied 
that our relations with Spain had not assumed, since March, a 
more satisfactory condition. Spain had met the formal demand 
for immediate reparation in the case of the Black Warrior by 
a justification of the local authorities of Cuba. Meanwhile, 
preparations were on foot by individuals in the United States 
to make a descent upon the island of Cuba with a view to wrest 
that colony from Spain. The president informed the Senate 
that he had issued a proclamation warning all persons not to 
participate in such enterprises, and said, in conclusion, that 
" nothing has arisen, since the date of my former message, to 
dispense with the suggestions therein contained touching the 
propriety of provisional measures by Congress." A few days 
thereafter, the foreign affairs committee of the Senate made a 
report setting forth, among other things, that the hope enter- 
tained by the president and by Congress of an amicable adjust- 
ment of the pending difficulties with Spain before the termina- 
tion of the present session had not been realized, but yet the 
interval between the adjournment of Congress and its reas- 
sembling was to be so brief that the committee, under the cir- 
cumstances, deemed it advisable to leave the conduct of the 
affair entirely with the executive. That decision was accept- 
able to the administration, and was by the foreign affairs com- 
mittee intended so to be. 

V. 

Meanwhile, though nothing had been accomplished in the 
Black Warrior case, rumors were current which could not be 
disregarded, of the purpose of Spain and her allies to Africanize 
Cuba ; the efforts of the filibusters in the Southwest had 
advanced so far that Quitman had been arrested by the 
government and placed under bonds to obey the neutrality 
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law; and relations at Madrid between the American minister 
and the Spanish government had become more strained. In 
view of this situation, a few days after the adjournment of 
Congress the administration decided to give up the project of 
a special commission to be sent to Madrid, but to set on foot a 
full and free interchange of views between our ministers at 
London, Paris and Madrid, " in order to secure a concurrence 
in reference to the general object." The purpose of Marcy 
was thereby to obtain more definite information in regard to 
the purposes of the English and French governments in respect 
to Cuba. Buchanan, it has since appeared, was even at that 
early day intriguing with the backers of Soule" in Congress. 
He had in a large degree the confidence of the country, and 
his ideas, it was thought, would be valuable. Soule" had left Mad- 
rid, and was sojourning elsewhere for the benefit of his health. 
The three ministers, Buchanan, Mason and Soul6, met at 
Ostend on October 9, 1854, removing three days afterward to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where their deliberations were continued. 
Soule 1 informed Marcy that the "most cordial harmony" 
marked the progress of their labors. On October 18 the 
ministers made their report to the Department of State. A 
great part of it was occupied with an exhibition of the reasons 
why the United States ought to purchase Cuba, and why Spain 
ought to consent to the sale. There was nothing disclosed 
in that relation which Marcy did not already know and 
appreciate. His chief purpose in directing the ministers to 
a conference had been to ascertain the purposes of England 
and France, and whether the two intended to Africanize the 
island; but the ministers, instead of presenting facts, put 
aside the inquiry with this pompous sentence : 

We should, however, be recreant to our duty, be unworthy of our 
gallant forefathers, and commit base treason against our posterity, 
should we permit Cuba to be Africanized, and become a second St. 
Domingo, with all its attendant horrors to the white race, and suffer 
the flames to extend to our own neighboring shores, seriously to 
endanger or actually to consume the fair fabric of our nation. 

Only one important statement was made by the ministers. 
It was this : 
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But if Spain, dead to the voice of her own interests and actuated 
by stubborn pride and a false sense of honor, should refuse to sell 
Cuba to the United States, then the question will arise: What ought 
to be the course of the American government under such circum- 
stances ? . . . Our past history forbids that we should acquire the 
island of Cuba without the consent of Spain, unless justified by the 
great law of self-preservation. We must, in any event, preserve our 
own conscious rectitude and our own self-respect. Whilst pursuing 
this course, we can afford to disregard the censures of the world, to 
which we have been so often and so unjustly exposed. After we 
shall offer Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its present value, and 
this shall have been refused, it will then be time to consider the 
question: Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, seriously endanger 
the internal peace of our whole nation ? Should this question be 
answered in the affirmative, then by every law, human and divine, 
we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain, if we possess the 
power ; and this upon the very same principle that would justify an 
individual in tearing down the burning house of his neighbor, if 
there were no other means of preventing the flames from destroying 
his own home. Under such circumstances we ought neither to count 
the cost, nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist against us. 
We forbear to enter into the question whether the present condition 
of the island would justify such a measure. 

A consideration of the "present condition of the island" 
was the precise reason for assembling the ministers for 
deliberation. 

The whole document filled the president and all the members 
of his cabinet with amazement. Nobody could understand the 
motives of Buchanan in signing it. To allow the document to 
stand, without a reply expressing the president's opinions, was 
impracticable. The situation was inconvenient in many re- 
spects — personal as well as political. On November 13, 
1854, however, the result of the conference having been care- 
fully considered, it was set forth in reply by Marcy that, in the 
opinion of the president, the purchase of Cuba was the measure 
to be relied upon as placing the relations of the two countries 
on the sure basis of enduring friendship. Spain had been in- 
formed of the desire by the United States to obtain the ces- 
sion of the island, and Soule was again directed, when he 
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returned to Madrid, to continue the negotiation for a purchase, 
if acceptable at Madrid. 

Having said that, Marcy proceeded to comment upon the 
result of the Ostend Conference as set forth by those who took 
part in it. He told Soul6 that the report advised the president 
to present to Spain "the alternative of cession or seizure of 
the island." He said that the president concurred in the 
opinion that it would be time enough to consider the question 
whether or not Cuba in the possession of Spain seriously en- 
dangered our nation, when we should have offered Spain a 
price for Cuba far beyond its present value, and that should 
have been refused. " But," added Marcy, 

to conclude that on the rejection of a proposition to cede, seizure 
should ensue, would be to assume that self-preservation necessitates 
the acquisition of Cuba by the United States, that Spain has refused 
and will persist in refusing our reclamations for injuries and wrongs 
inflicted, and that she will make no arrangements for our future 
security against the recurrence of similar injuries and wrongs. 

He then declared that 

however much we might regret the want of success in our efforts to 
obtain the cession of it, that failure would not, without material 
change in the condition of the island, involve imminent peril to the 
existence of our government. 

When the note written by Marcy to Soule had been received 
by him at Madrid, he immediately replied that it left him 

no alternative but that of continuing to linger here in languid impo- 
tence, or of surrendering a trust which, with the difficulties thrown in 
the way of its execution, I would strive in vain to discharge either 
to the satisfaction of the government or to my own credit. You 
will not be surprised at the course which a sense of dignity has com- 
pelled me to adopt. 

That course was to tender his resignation. He arrived in New 
York in March, 1855, and a reception was tendered to him by 
Goicouria, the chief of the Cuban filibusters in that city. 

VI. 

In order better to understand the situation at the time, 
it will be useful to take note here of the divergent forces 
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in the United States operating upon the Cuban question. 
There was on the one hand a strong sentiment in favor of 
acquiring the island, though for widely varying reasons. Many 
business men believed that the acquisition would increase our 
commercial wealth; many military men believed that it would 
enhance our military strength. Some who wished to destroy 
slavery everywhere desired Cuba as a means to that end, though 
the Abolitionists as a rule were hostile to acquisition ; many 
who wished to perpetuate slavery would acquire the island with 
that purpose in view. There were those who hated Spain as 
the home of the inquisition and of intolerance, and would 
humiliate Spain by wresting Cuba from her. There were those, 
moreover, who would make the island independent and self- 
governing, like Mexico. And there were those who sought 
public disturbance and even war, and who promoted filibusterism 
as likely to further what they sought. The filibusters, hostile 
either to a purchase of the island by the government or to an 
acquisition by open war, were endeavoring to promote a Cuban 
revolt against Spain, and wished the government at Washington 
not only to abstain from preventing expeditions from our country 
to aid Cubans, but to encourage Americans to go to the aid of 
Cubans struggling to secure their independence of Spain. The 
filibusters insisted that when Cuba had become independent 
there would be time enough to think of annexing the island to 
the United States, which insistence implied that it was better 
for our government to purchase the island from filibusters than 
from Spain. But on the other hand, there was a large body of 
opinion, represented at that time by the Washington Union, a 
newspaper at the seat of the federal government, which insisted 
that if Spain refused to sell Cuba at a fair price, then our gov- 
ernment should immediately abate and remove the nuisance of 
Spanish dominion in the island. Such an opinion was ex- 
pressed by the Union in an elaborate article of July 26, 1854, at 
a time when Forney, the unfailing friend of Buchanan, was in 
control of that journal. 1 It should also be borne in mind that, 

1 Forney's Anecdotes of Public Men is much relied on by partisan historians of 
Marcy's work. 
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between the middle of August and the beginning of December, 
1854, Congress was not in session, and therefore neither the 
details nor the substance of what had passed between Wash- 
ington and Madrid could, in an orderly way, be made public. 
Not till March of the next year (1855) wa s the report of the 
Ostend Conference and the astonishing advice offered by our 
three ministers spread before the country. 

When Congress adjourned in August, 1854, not only was 
the Black Warrior affair still unsettled, but an assault by a 
Spanish cruiser upon an American vessel, the Eldorado, off the 
coast of Cuba, indicated that Spain, instead of retreating, was 
advancing in her pretensions of right to overhaul our vessels on 
the high seas. Affairs in Cuba seemed to be growing worse for 
our interests rather than better. There were alarming indica- 
tions of a European conspiracy against us. In consideration 
of all these circumstances, the president, about the time of 
Soul^'s reception by the New York filibusters, gave directions 
that as many of our ships of war as could be made available 
should be ordered to rendezvous near Havana. The assembling, 
preparation and destination of these vessels could not be kept 
secret, and created much newspaper commotion. Even the 
most cautious and conservative of the journalists saw, or said 
they saw, war with Spain close at hand, and in the interest of 
"the slave power." The excitement was fed and intensified 
by the conduct of The Union, which persistently encouraged 
the war feeling, although it had no more knowledge of 
the purposes of the president than had any other news- 
paper in the country. Marcy was not complaisant to news- 
paper reporters, and so they preferred to treat The Union as 
an organ and as " speaking by authority," although they knew 
that Forney, then devoted to the candidacy of Buchanan in 
1856, was not only an editor but a part owner of The Union, and 
that he sympathized with the views of the Ostend Manifesto, 
which Marcy had condemned. The hubbub went on increasing 
day by day. One morning an irreconcilable contention was 
represented as existing in the cabinet; the next morning 
Marcy and Guthrie were described as in collision with Davis 
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and Gushing over war with Spain; and the next it was said 
that the president had taken affairs into his own hands and 
had intimated to all the members of the cabinet that they 
could go about their own business. The newspapers circulated 
pure fiction. At the bottom of all were the editorials of The 
Union. Finally the excitement became so great — the ad- 
ministration of course refusing to disclose to Spain the instruc- 
tions given to our war vessels then ready to depart — that The 
Union became alarmed and on April 20, 1855, formally denied 
that it was "an organ." It said: 

The administration we believe has never inclined to have an 
organ. So far as its domestic policy is concerned, it speaks through 
its acts ; and in relation to foreign diplomacy it tells, upon the call 
of the representatives of the people (Congress), what it has done. 
We take, just as every other free press may take, its avowed prin- 
ciples and its performance. . . . Organism we have neither sought, 
nor held. 

It then went on to declare, in palpable contradiction of pre- 
vious intimations, that "the president has neither contem- 
plated nor taken any steps in the matter referred to [Cuba] in 
which he has not had the cordial approval of every member 
of his cabinet." 

After that declaration by The Union, which was not sug- 
gested or inspired by the administration, or by any member of 
it, the rude bluster and belligerent antics of the other news- 
papers quickly ceased. 

On June 5, 1855, and when the newspaper commotion had 
subsided, the president gave to the country the text of the 
instructions he had ordered to be given to McCauley, ap- 
pointed to the command of the home squadron, consisting of 
nine vessels. Attention was therein first called 

to the conduct of the Spanish frigate Ferrolana in firing at the 
United States mail steamer Eldorado and subjecting that vessel to 
delay, visitation and search, about eight miles from Cape San 
Antonio, — an occurrence which, if approved by the Spanish authori- 
ties, is likely to disturb the friendly relations between the two 
governments, and a course of proceeding which, if persisted in, 
cannot but provoke collision. 
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Then McCauley was told that the United States would not 
tolerate the visitation or search of their vessels on the high 
seas, and was instructed 

that if any officer in command of a ship of war be present when 
an outrage of the character heretofore mentioned is perpetrated on 
a vessel rightfully bearing our flag, he will promptly interpose, re- 
lieve the arrested American ship, prevent the exercise of the as- 
sumed right of visitation or search and retaliate interference by 
force. 

The United States, continued the orders, seek no collision 
with Spain, but all officers of our navy are expected scrupu- 
lously to observe the law of nations and uniformly to extend 
all courtesy and respect to the flags of other powers. 

Your instructions are confined to cases arising on the high seas 
because, as at present advised, the offensive acts which have been 
committed are of that character. 

It was added that should offensive acts to American citizens 
or their property occur within the proper territorial jurisdiction 
of Cuba, and not on the high seas, such facts should be im- 
mediately reported to the secretary of the navy, whose further 
instructions were to be awaited, "unless your prompt inter- 
position should become necessary for the preservation of the 
lives and property of the citizens of the United States." 

The fleet proceeded to its destination. 

We have seen that after Congress had adjourned, in August, 
1854, Soule was constrained by Marcy to place his communi- 
cation of June 22, 1854, in regard to the Black Warrior, in 
the hands of the Spanish ministry. The effect was that, on 
February 10, 1855, the minister of foreign affairs announced 
to the Cortes that the government of Her Majesty 

has directed all the questions now pending with the government of 
the United States to be fully and satisfactorily gone over anew, and 
has laid down as the principle on which those investigations are to 
be conducted, not to endeavor to seek arguments against the claims 
of the United States, but a fair effort to ascertain what is just, in 
order that when ascertained it may be conceded, and conceded sub- 
stantially and freely, as becomes the people which this government 
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directs. This government, I repeat, has resolved of its own accord 
to yield whatever is just and to yield without pressure. It is confi- 
dent of meeting the same sentiment on the part of the government 
of the United States. 

The affair of the Black Warrior was adjusted to the perfect 
satisfaction of the president, and the adjustment was accom- 
panied by an offer even to dismiss from office and punish all 
the subordinates at Havana who had been concerned therein. 
In the matter of the Eldorado a proper atonement was made. 
These results naturally exasperated the war party and all the 
enemies or rivals of Marcy ; but when it was reported that 
McCauley, on his arrival at Havana, had, after a long and 
friendly interview with Concha, the captain-general, reached a 
satisfactory understanding with him ; that the war vessels of the 
two countries were saluting and exchanging social courtesies 
in a most vigorous manner ; and that McCauley, with his 
officers, was assisting the captain-general in military and naval 
reviews on the island, the "slave-power" war bubble of the 
newspapers totally collapsed. 

The filibusters throughout the country came to grief at the 
same time. On the 29th of April, at a meeting of the Cuban 
Junta at New Orleans, Quitman tendered his resignation as 
commander-in-chief of the expedition which had been so long 
organized against Cuba, and all the other American officers 
who held commissions in this Quitman army resigned. The 
National Intelligencer, which, as a powerful Whig journal, had 
innocently done much to inflame the country against the 
president and the secretary of state, declared May 11, 1855 : 

Our executive government not only showed no favor to the Ostend 
scheme of acquisition, but still less to filibustering designs on the 
island, which it formally denounced, and menaced with all the pen- 
alties of the law. 

Soon after that, the text of all the correspondence and 
instructions since July, 1853, relating to Cuba, was made 
public, and the country saw that there had been unanimity in 
the cabinet, and that Marcy, with a strong and steady hand on 
the helm, had not permitted the ship of state to fall off by a 
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single point from the course laid down by the president in the 
orders to Soul6 of the summer of 1853. The good under- 
standing between Washington and Madrid in regard to Cuba 
thus effected remained substantially undisturbed during the 
next succeeding dozen years, and until, in 1 868, a revolution 
in Spain and other causes lighted again the fires of insurrec- 
tion in the island, and stimulated the organization of filibus- 
tering expeditions in the United States to promote that 
insurrection. 

VII. 

A great part of the difficulties with which Marcy had to 
contend, and which put a strain on his great faculties, came 
from the insubordination of Soule as a diplomatic agent. He 
was graceful, eloquent, charming and persuasive, but he failed 
as a diplomatist because he had a plan and policy of his own, 
and did not accept the relation to his chief which a diplomatist 
should occupy. Prince Bismarck summed the matter up when 
he said : " My ambassadors must wheel about at command like 
non-commissioned officers, and without knowing why." Had 
Soule- given his faculties to the study of the wishes, ideas and 
instructions of his chief, and had he subordinated his own 
views to these, his mission might have been a brilliant success, 
instead of a lamentable failure. A diplomatic agent is not 
the colleague, but the servant of his chief ; but having been 
a senator and once a controlling man in affairs at home, Soule 
could not consent to be a subordinate even of a chief so wise 
and great as Marcy. 

This Cuban episode in our foreign affairs was not the first 
occasion in which the administration had been embarrassed by 
popular belief in a relation between itself and a newspaper 
which did not in fact exist. In Pierce's time there was no 
dignified and effective way provided, short of a proclamation, 
by which the president could communicate to the country what 
might be of the highest public importance during the recess 
of Congress. "Interviewing" had not then been invented, 
and its uses, as well as its abuses, were unknown. The 
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Associated Press was not perfected as now. The administra 
tion might select a newspaper as the medium of its "semi- 
official" and "inspired "declarations, but under the penalty 
either of having the genuineness of these declarations dis- 
credited by the newspapers not so favored, or else of having 
attributed to its inspiration whatever the conductor of the 
selected journal might take into his head to say on his own 
account. In the case of The Union we have seen that the 
administration incurred all the disadvantages of the reputation 
of keeping "an organ," without gaining the correlative bene- 
fits. The desirableness of a channel by which the public can 
be brought to accept what rulers wish to say, and that without 
making the rulers officially responsible, at home or abroad, is 
very evident. Equally evident are the disadvantages of such 
a relation. The problem of realizing the former and escaping 
the latter has engaged the attention of the first of living 
statesmen. Prince Bismarck has told how very early in his 
diplomatic career he became a working journalist in the in- 
terest of Prussia. The memory of his manifestations of a 
" semi-official " activity in the press has been recently revived 
in Berlin. His exposition of the subject in a speech of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1876, described, in his blunt and humorous fashion, 
the troubles of a minister who can neither do with the news- 
papers, nor do without them. 

It cannot be denied [he said] that every government, particularly 
that of a great country, desires the support of the press in its foreign 
as well as its home policy. Nothing, therefore, is more natural 
than that governments should keep a certain amount of space at 
their disposal in journals well affected to them, wherein to put for- 
ward views which they do not exactly want to publish in their 
official gazette. Formerly the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung was 
rendered available to the Prussian government for this purpose by 
its proprietors, acting upon their convictions and not asking for any 
remuneration. The government took advantage of their offer and 
the paper profited largely by its official connection. But what was 
the consequence ? Most people believed that every article appearing 
in that paper was either written by the prime minister, or read over 
by him before publication, so that he could be held responsible for 
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every word of its text ; and it was this which compelled me to fore- 
go the pleasure of promulgating my opinions extra-officially in the 
press. . . . Serious inconveniences, however, accrue from attribut- 
ing an official character to announcements which really possess 
none. . . . There is no conceivable piece of stupidity which has not 
been imputed to me in this manner by the simple word " official " ; 
wherefore I take this opportunity of positively declaring that the 
Foreign Office does not own an official paper, and does not impart 
official communications to any paper. I admit the inconvenience of 
being unable to make known my views to public opinion otherwise 
than through the Staatsanzeiger, or sometimes through a recognized 
official organ, the Provinzial Korrespondenz ; but thus, at least, I am 
sure that no cuckoo's eggs will be laid in my nest, and that I can 
only be held answerable for what I myself (or one of my colleagues) 
have said. 

That is a vigorous statement of difficulties similar to those 

under which Marcy labored. It is bad enough for a living 

administration to be by newspapers persistently misrepresented 

in respect to its conduct of foreign affairs, but it is still worse 

when, as in the case of Marcy, historians nearly forty years 

after his death confess that, without any adequate attempt at 

verification, the irresponsible and malevolent statements of 

such newspapers are used to defame the work of one of the 

greatest of the illustrious men who have held the portfolio of 

the Department of State. 

Sidney Webster. 



